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Gas burns clear and clean. It does not waste its substance in smoke. 
By the time the gas comes to the burners the smoke has been put to 
work by the Gas Industry in a hundred different ways, all of them 
beneficial, all of them contributing to keep down fuel costs. Apart 
from fighting unhealthy smog, the filthiest and the most expensive 
blanket in all history, gas gives a clear answer to the question: What 
is the true cost of fuel? A gas bill is for fuel used. Gas needs no 
special equipment for handling or storage, no replacement stocks, 
no extra labour to look after these things. Delivery is continuous, 
of legally guaranteed calorific value. Clearly, there are advantages 
about gas that you should consider in your plans. 





Clear Guidance 


HROUGH your Area Gas Board NAME 
a ves can bring the full resources 
of the Gas Industry to bear on fuel 
problems. The Boards’ specialists 
are always available for consultation ADDRESS sccccecnecccesssestmeoes 


and their services are free. If you 
would like the latest information 
about gas, get your secretary to fill in 
these details (or pin this advertise- 
ment to your letter heading) and send 
to your Area Gas Board or to the Gas 
Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1. 


WE NEED HEAT FOR 82 


The Gas Industry make: the fullest use of the nation’s coal 


GCG.7B 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED HOLLOW 
CONCRETE FLOORS HAVE BEEN SELECTED 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


THREE-STOREY FLATS 
At COWLEY HILL, BOREHAMWOOD, HERTS. 
Contractors: Holland & Hannen and Cubitts Ltd. 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone : Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 
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but Joe Bloggs likes beautiful types 


Some people say that to sell to Joe and Mrs Bloggs you must 
first hit them over the head with an ugly blatant typeface. How 
wrong that idea can be. Joe Bloggs lives surrounded by ugli- 
ness in a grey house in a grey street in a grey town. He needs 
beauty as much as his pint after a hard day’s work. He 
responds to it. We know. Many of our clients (some with 
famous names) know it too, for they attract him, very suc- 
cessfully, to their goods with fine leaflets, good to look at, 
beautiful to touch. It is our business to print these leaflets 
exceedingly well. We like doing it because, well . . . perhaps 
because we think there is quite enough “‘muck”’ going around. 


If you think so too we will be glad to work for you. 


Good printing is cheaper because it works so hard 


Broadwate F press Limited 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY - HERTFORDSHIRE 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register’’ is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 














We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 

















DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES BRITISH 


vaateadd _ COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.| COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 








LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order) ; Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 








THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
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Lovely hot water in the morning. 
DBE SCM RGR Hot water for washing up, for baby’s bath. 
Ww i aa an Electric water-heating is clean, silent: 


3 LECT RI C you'd think nothing was going on . . . until 


you turn the tap and out comes hot water! 
WATER One of the Four Foundations 
sia Waal of Modern Living 

-— * 





i 











— 
ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC ELECTRIC WASHING ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATER HEATER MACHINE REFRIGERATOR 


Go to your local Electricity Service Centre now and find 

out more about the Four Foundations of Modern Living. 

There you’ll get a new free booklet, “Life with Electricity”. 

Or write for it to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 
See them at your 


Electricity Service Centre 








Immersion heater (above) 
heats water for the whole house. 
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Skyscraper Housing 


GLASGOW’S REDEVELOPMENT DILEMMA 


THE ALTERNATIVE proposals 
for Hutchesontown and _ Gorbals 
made by Mr A. G. Jury, Glasgow’s 
city architect and planning officer, 
raise issues of importance to all great 
cities, and call for careful examination 
in their social and economic as well 
as architectural aspects. The task is 
properly one for some Glaswegian 
who couples human sympathy with a 
canny desire to get the best value for 
the vast sums of public money in- 
volved. My notes are no more than an 
attempt at first aid to such a person, 
based on observation of the facts and 
figures in other cities that have been 
faced with similar problems in places 
ofinordinately high density. 

I recognize that Mr Jury notably 
combines realism and imagination, 
and that his general plan for Glasgow 


makes a conspicuous advance on all 
previous plans. Nevertheless there 
are substantial considerations applic- 
able to all cities that compel me to 
question the two solutions he puts 
forward for rehousing in these wards. 

The present congestion in the 
locality is of course frightening to 
think of. In ninety acres of it 37,000 
people are herded together at over 
400 an acre, and in the whole re- 
development area of 342 acres 55,000 
are now living at a gross density of 162 
persons an acre. It seems therefore 
at first sight very bold even to con- 
sider a reconstruction scheme at 109 
rooms a net acre that would displace 
41,000 persons, and many will be 
tempted to think that the ten- to 
fifteen-storey plan at 192 rooms an 
acre, displacing 30,000, is a reason- 
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able compromise. Before a decision is 
taken, however, the inevitable costs 
and the effect, for generations ahead, 
on family living conditions should be 
earnestly considered. 

The net rehousing area is 131} 
acres. At 109 rooms an acre there 
would be 14,333 rooms (for about the 
same number of persons) ; and, assum- 
ing an average of 3} rooms a dwelling 
(probably a maximum), 4,095 dwell- 
ings, Or 31-1 an acre. 

At 192 rooms an acre there would 
be 25,248 rooms, or say 7,214 
dwellings, at 54:8 an acre, all in 
multi-storey flats with lifts. 

No estimates of costs are given. But 
at Birmingham the _twelve-storey 
flats now being built, averaging three 
rooms and 750 feet floor area, are 
costing over £3,160 each, excluding 
site costs. It is not a wild guess that 
the cost of the 25,248 rooms in the 
Glasgow multi-storey scheme might 
be of the order of £21,600,000 
(equivalent to £3,000 for 3} rooms). 
It is scarcely probable that it would 
be less than £18 million (£2,500 for 
34 rooms). 

It is more difficult for me to esti- 
mate the cost of Mr Jury’s alternative 
scheme for four-storey blocks with 10g 
rooms an acre, but if they have lifts it 
may not be much less per room. Be- 
cause there would be fewer rooms 
(14,333) however, 10,914 more per- 
sons would be displaced, and would 
have to be housed elsewhere in a new 
town or country town, in say 3,119 
houses of 3} rooms average. But there 
would be a very considerable saving. 
Taking the 4,095 flats at £2,500 for 
34 rooms, and the houses at £1,500, 
and allowing for 210 acres of outside 
land for the houses at £3,000 an acre 

including development) the total 
cost would be £15,535,000—a saving 
of £24 million on the minimum cost 
of the multi-storey scheme. (I ignore 
the cost of the 131-5 acres in the re- 
development area, as it would be the 
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same in both cases.) If flats, as at 
Birmingham, cost £3,000, the saving 
might be £5 million. 

Astonishing as this will seem to the 
Glasgow ratepayer, it is not the limit 
of possible economy. If the city went 
the whole hog and built on the 131} 
acres nothing but two-storey houses 
at twenty-two (seventy-seven rooms) 
an acre, which is a just practicable 
density, more persons would be dis- 
placed, but the total cost (at £1,500 
a house) of rehousing the 25,248 
persons, inside and outside the city, 
including the extra 288 acres of land, 
would be about £11,700,000—a sav- 
ing of £6,300,000 on the minimum 
cost of the multi-storey scheme. And 
this with an immeasurable improve- 
ment in the living conditions offered 
to the rehoused. 

Fantastic as these figures must 
appear to those new to the subject, 
they are consistent with the “‘differen- 
tial’ in the housing subsidies granted 
for flats as against two-storey houses, 
the preposterous scaling of which is 
the only reason why cities can enter- 
tain propositions for such costly flat- 
building. In Scotland, under the 
Housing Act 1952, the combined 
Exchequer and local subsidies on a 
normal four-room house have a 
present capitalized value (for sixty 
years at 4 per cent) of £1,278. Ona 
four-room flat with lifts in city centres 
they can be as much as £2,194, 
an excess of £916. Of this £2,194, 
the Exchequer contributes £1,566 
(£69 5s. od. a year) and the local 
authority £628 (£27 15s. od a year). 
And of the excess subsidy of £916 ona 
flat the city in fact pays only one- 
third: £305. It is conceivable that 
Glasgow would think an extra rate 
loss of £2 million or so a fair price for 
the privilege of retaining in the city 
4,000 more of its families, filed away 
with 3,000 others in neat and lofty 
cabinets, seeing that it receives a free 
gift of an extra £4 million from the 
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Corporation of Glasgow 


Model of Hutchesontown and Part Gorbals Redevelopment Area. 


Exchequer. But if the ratepayer re- 
members he is also a taxpayer, he will 
boggle at a total waste of £6 million 
on a socially unsatisfactory scheme. 

I may be asked: What solution 
would I propose if I had to face the 
appalling problem of Hutcheson- 
town? It is a fair question; and I 
admit that if, taking land costs into 
account, high density were less costly 
than decently low density, I would 
have to fasten my thoughts very 
doggedly on family living conditions 
25, 50, or 100 years ahead before I 
could brace myself to an answer 
sacrificing present outgoings to future 
satisfaction. But as immediate econ- 
omy in this choice (a rare case in 
human experience) is on the same 
side as social conscience the answer is 
relatively easy. 

If it is practicable to provide some- 
where for an overspill of 41,000, as one 
of Mr Jury’s schemes proposes, it is 
practicable to provide for an over- 
spill of 43,000. I recall the remark ofa 
famous Scotsman: “The one thing 
Scotland is not short of is space.’ By 
reducing the number of rooms on the 


1314 acres to 12,080 (3,452 dwellings 
of 34 rooms) it would be possible to 
build two-thirds in houses with small 
gardens in terraces and cul-de-sacs at 
twenty-two houses an acre, one-sixth 
in three-storey flats at thirty-five an 
acre, and one-sixth in tower-blocks at 
fifty-five an acre. Such a scheme 
would permit of great architectural 
and landscaping charm and variety. 
Taking the houses at £1,500, the 
three-storey flats at (as a guess) 
£1,600, and the tower-flats at £2,500, 
and adding 3,762 houses elsewhere at 
£1,700 including site costs, the total 
cost of the rehousing (again ignoring 
the cost of the 1314 acres) would be 
£12,200,000. This is £600,000 more 
than the all-house scheme, but 
£5,800,000 less than the minimum 
cost (as estimated above) of the 
multi-storey flat scheme. It is fair to 
assume that the Scottish Office would 
make the city the same subsidy grant 
in respect of the cost of the redevelop- 
ment site in either case. 

I must repeat that these “‘guessti- 
mates” of mine are derived from 
what I know of building costs in 
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English cities, and from the actual 
subsidies provided for in the Scottish 
Housing Acts. They may require 
marginal correction for Scottish 
building costs and departmental 
practice in the application of the sub- 
sidies. But cost corrections are likely 
to affect both sides of the comparison, 
and therefore not to vitiate my argu- 
ment for the economy of lower den- 
sity. I await with interest an audit by 
the economy-minded Glaswegian 
whose existence I have dared to 
imagine. 

I am of course aware of the con- 
tention that some deduction has to 
be made from these gross savings for 
the initial costs of establishing new 
towns or of extending public services 
and social equipment in the country 
towns to which the additionally dis- 
placed people would move. In dis- 
cussions of this. however, it is often 
overlooked that no social capital is 
immortal, and that many of the in- 
stallations in old and congested cities 
are almost as ripe for renewal as the 
dwellings. Taking a view over the 
next twenty-five to fifty years, I 
doubt if the cost per head of the 
amortization of equipment in new 
situations will exceed that of the 


modernization and replacement of 


workplaces, schools, shops, and public 
buildings and services in the older 
centres at higher densities. But it must 
be admitted that it is possible in an 
old centre to make do, for years, with 
obsolescent installations, whereas in 
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new places they have to be provided 
in a short period by capital expendi- 
ture. 

If, however, the capital savings by 
low-density housing are of anything 
like the magnitude indicated by my 
rough figures, they must exceed con- 
siderably the cost of any necessary 
new social equipment, proportionate 
to housing, in new towns and country 
towns. At East Kilbride, for example, 
the land and site development, up to 
March 1953, had cost about £725,000 
as compared with an expenditure on 
houses of about £2,170,000—a ratio 
of one to three. In some more de- 
veloped new towns the proportion 
had dropped to a quarter, and it 
should diminish further. If low- 
density rehousing saves £5} to £6 
million, it would seem to leave a big 
margin of unexpended subsidies over 
and above any possible cost of 
schools and social facilities for the 
3,762 extra families displaced, and 
for compensation for business build- 
ings closed in the course of the dis- 
persal process. Such a redistribution 
of expenditure requires of course 
combined action by the Government 
and several local authorities, but in 
view of the overall economy, and the 
opportunity of creating living con- 
ditions acceptable to the people 
affected for all foreseeable time, I 
cannot believe that such co-opera- 
tion is, in Scotland or England, un- 
attainable. 

F. J. OSBORN 


The Reason for Building Upwards 


“Dionysius Halicarnassus says that . 


.. the suburbs 


of Rome) ran out toa 


great extent; and it was difficult to tell where the town ended, and the country 
began.”’ Aristides the Sophist says Rome consists of cities on top of cities, and 


that if spread out it would cover the whole surface of Italy. “But. . 


. if Rome 


was built in so scattered a manner as Dionysius says, and ran so much into the 
country, there must have been very few streets where the houses were raised 
so high. It is only for want of room that anybody builds in that inconvenient 


manner.’’—Dayip Hume (1711-76 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


THE EXMOOR NATIONAL PARK 





The designation order for the Exmoor National Park has yet to be 
confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government. The 


author of this article describes the area and the reasons for local 


hostility to the national park. 


HE MUCH-DISPUTED Exmoor 
[Batons Park, designated last 
January and yet tobeconfirmed, 
extends over some 265 square miles, 
of which 77 are in Devon and 188 in 
Somerset. The south-eastern bound- 
ary cuts across the Brendon Hills to 
add the larger and more picturesque 
half of the Brendons to what is norm- 
ally called Exmoor, and the north- 
western boundary extends well to the 
west of the moor, to include Parra- 
combe and Trentishoe—but leaving 
Combe Martin half-a-mile outside. 
Minehead has been deliberately ex- 
cluded (the boundary runs through 
the fringes) and so have Dunster 
Beach and Blue Anchor; Dunster it- 
self is inside. 
The chief features of this park are 
the central moorland which rises to 
its greatest height in Dunkery Beacon 


by J. D. U. WARD 
(1,707 feet) and the coast, which is 
varied and interesting. There are 
paths from Minehead to Hurlestone 
Point and again from Porlock Weir to 
Culbone and beyond. Here, probably, 
are the finest wooded cliffs in England. 
Further west, beyond Lynmouth, are 
the Valley of the Rocks, Woody Bay 
and Hangman Point. 


Moorland and Hill Farms 


The central moorland overlying 
the mass of old red sandstone is from 
many aspects deceptive. In fair 
weather haze or slight mist it is easy to 
see, especially from an elevation of 
about 1,300 feet, a gently rolling 
plateau, desolate except for a few 
sheep, cattle, and ponies. But a walk, 
ride, or drive will reveal that the ap- 
parent plateau is channelled by large 
numbers of steep and often deep 


Map showing the boundaries of the proposed Exmoor National Park. 
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J.D. U. Wasi 


The Vale of Porlock from Croyden Hill. Note the mixed farming, state forest (right) and 
moorland in the distance. 


combes or valleys. The smaller 


combes retain a moorland character, 
their chief vegetation being heather 
and coarse grass, whortleberry and 
bracken with the addition of a few 
whitethorn and mountain 
ash) trees, but some of the larger 
combes have their sides clothed with 
hanging oakwoods, usually of poor 


rowan 


quality, and there may even be room 
for farmsteads with enclosed fields, as 


at Withypool, Hawkridge, Stoke 
Pero, and Oare—to mention some ex- 
amples. Indeed, the words “‘central 


moorland” may be a little misleading. 
Though there is some kind of central] 
open moor, it is scarcely comparable 
the greater part of 
what is normally called Exmoor and 


with Dartmoor 


is thus marked on the map consists of 
lairly large expanses of moor inter- 
mingled with rather poor hill farms, 
many of which have a few quite good 
fields in the boitom of the combes o1 


valleys, beside the streams. 


Sour Soil Cultivation 

The drainage of the actual moor- 
land is not so good as the steepness of 
the hills and the many streams might 
lead an unwary visitor to expect: 
there are many bogs at over 1,100 
feet and such plants as sphagnum 
moss, bog asphodel, cotton grass, and 
cross-leaved heath, mingled with the 
bell heather and ling, tell their own 
story of excessively acid and water 
logged conditions. ‘The soil has been 
leached of its minerals by the high 
rainfall, and some of those minerals 
have form the toe 
familiar hardpan layer some sevea 
the surface. 
This hardpan layer is a barrier a 
once to good drainage and to the 
roots of any trees which (despite the 
fact that waterlogging means bie 
logically unhealthy conditions) may 
consent to start growing. ‘The pas 
layer can usually be broken by 15 i 
deep furrows such as those cut by the 
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Forestry Commission’s RLR plough, 
but such costly cultivations are not 
worth while on the higher and more 
exposed moors, even if the land were 
legally available. Where tree-plant- 
ing is most desirable is on the slopes of 
the combes; but any programme of 
afforesting the combes (or even of 
establishing large shelterbelts) would 
have great difficulties to overcome, 
not least that of fencing effectively 
against the wild red deer. Exmoor is, 
incidentally, a place of exceptional 
interest to the naturalist. The red 
deer are a survival from the original 
wild stock of England, as are also the 
black game (now to be found in very 
few other places in southern Eng- 
land). The red grouse are descended 
from introduced Scottish stock. The 
moor has its peregrine falcons and its 
merlins, its curlew, golden plover, 
and snipe. Kites have been seen and 
so have one or two pine martens. 

The hill-farming tends to be of a 
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mixed character with sheep and the 
production of store (beef) cattle as its 
main features; grazing rights on the 
various commons into which the 
moor is divided are again of some 
value now that grids have been con- 
structed on so many roads. (For some 
years the value of grazing rights was 
seriously reduced because there were 
only gates where the open road ran 
from moor to enclosed land, and 
these. gates were left open by many 
motorists.) The chief trouble now is 
too much swaling or burning of the 
moors in March—by those who have 
the right to burn and ought to know 
better. 

Some of the Exmoor farms are 
lonely with difficult approaches and 
no public services other than postal 
deliveries—which may come by a 
mounted postman. In other respects 
also conditions may be primitive but 
cars and radio sets have of course 
brought an alleviation. 


Porlock Bay from Porlock Hill in the Exmoor National Park. 


Jack Scheerboom 
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J.D. U. Ward 


The Packhorse Bridge at Allerford, W. Somerset. 


Streams and Hamlets 

To the visitor, the rivers and 
streams of Exmoor may rank among 
the country’s chief delights. Both the 
Exe and the Barle rise on Exmoor— 
and both can offer salmon as well as 
trout. Then there are numerous lesser 
but picturesque streams such as the 
two Lyn rivers (east and west), Chalk 
Water and Badgeworthy Water, the 
River Heddon, Farley Water, Litton 
Water and Danesbrook, the River 


Quarme and (immediately east of 


Exmoor and at the south-western end 
of the Brendon Hills) the River 


Haddeo. These are only a few of 


many. For some miles the boundary 
line between Somerset and Devon is 
formed by Badgeworthy Water, Lit- 
ton Water, and Danesbrook, 

The many small rivers are the 
occasion of some attractive bridges, 
including several packhorse bridges 
and the unique clapper or cyclopean 
bridge, ‘Tarr Steps. Though the Ex- 


moor region is not of special archi- 
tectural interest, its vernacular build- 
ings such as the small bridges and the 
cottages of sandstone or cob with 
thatched roofs are ‘‘easy on the eye”. 
There are few great houses (Combe 
Sydenham, Nettlecombe, and Dun- 
ster Castle, all on the extreme edge of 
the Park, are the chief exceptions), 
and Dunster’s Priory Church is the 
only great church, though half-a- 
dozen or more others have interesting 
features, especially in their interior 
woodwork. 

The National Park’s villages in- 
clude several of outstanding beauty. 
The superior lover of Cotswold stone 
may say that whitewashed cob and 
thatch and round chimneys are 
“soft” or “‘pretty-pretty” but the fact 
remains that Selworthy, Winsford, 
and Dunster are likely to be in most 
lists of England’s ‘Twenty-five Most 
Picturesque Villages, and Luccombe, 
West Porlock, Bossington, and Monk- 
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silver are not far behind. It must be 
conceded that many villages are 
marred by houses of the post-railway, 
tripper-and-sporting-development 
period (roughly, the forty years pre- 
ceding 1914), and Lynmouth as it was 
before August 1952 provided a dis- 
tressing example of what unplanned, 
uncontrolled Victorian and Edward- 
ian building could do to a naturally 
beautiful situation. This was_ the 
place which Southey had described 
as “‘the finest spot, except Cintra and 
Arrabida, that I ever saw’’. Southey 
and Coleridge are the chiefliterary fig- 
ures associated with Exmoor. South- 
ey stayed at the Ship Inn, Porlock, 
and Coleridge dreamt his Kubla 
Khan at a farm barely four miles 
away, and was there interrupted, 
when writing it down, by the arrival 
of that “gentleman from Porlock”’ on 
whose unnamed, unknowing head so 
many curses have since been be- 
stowed. But the hotel-keepers and 
others who let rooms or provide teas 
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in the Exmoor region hold R. D. 
Blackmore in greater esteem than 
Southey or Coleridge. Blackmore’s 
romance ‘‘Lorna Doone” has been 
worth much to them: it is sad to have 
to record that both the so-called 
Doone Valley and the Waterslide are 
nearly always a disappointment to 
those who visit them, though Badge- 
worthy Water and its combe are 
charming. 


Costly Interference? 


Visitors to Exmoor can choose from 
a wide range of accommodation, from 
the hotels and boarding houses of Por- 
lock, Dunster, Minehead, Lynmouth, 
and Lynton, to the rooms which 
are let by many farms and cottages. 
The room-letting business received 
special mention in Mass Observa- 
tion’s study of Luccombe: An Exmoor 
Village, edited by W. J. Turner. But 
the general regional feeling about the 
national park designation order is 
strongly hostile: only a very small 


Arecently made cattle grid at Dunkery Hill Gate with Dunkery (1,707 ft and the highest point 
on Exmoor) in the background. 





J.D. U. Ward 
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minority of the inhabitants of the 
Park-designate, other than hoteliers, 
think that Exmoor should become a 
national park. The chief basis of the 
opposition is fear of increased bureau- 
cracy and extra expense, both of 
which are likely to be the worse be- 
cause the park is in two counties. 
There is a widespread feeling that 
here is just another bit of fussy un- 
necessary ‘‘busyness’”: nobody sug- 
gests that Exmoor is not in one sense 
suitable for a park: indeed, an essen- 
tial point is that it has for many long 
years been, de facto, a national park 
with its moors open to visitors, ample 
parking spaces and a good selection 
of camping grounds and other ac- 
commodation—and incidentally the 
National Trust in control of very 
large expanses of the land. To make it 
a park de jure can bring no extra ad- 
vantage whatever, and is bound to 
cause some expense—expense which 
may (bureaucracy being what it is) 
increase rapidly. The county coun- 
cils have nearly all the powers they 


Letters: The 


From Donald Watson : 

Sir Sydney Littlewood, writing in 
your April issue, appears to have mis- 
understood the sense in which I used 
the expression ‘‘neighbourhood 
units” in my review of the plan. I 
understand them to be residential 
areas, with easily distinguishable 
natural or semi-natural divisions, 
where the day-to-day activities of the 
community may be carried on within 
a short walk, and without having to 
cross main roads. 

Within each neighbourhood should 
be the ordinary shopping facilities, 
primary schools, community centre 
and branch library, meeting hall, 
children’s playgrounds, and public 
open space for rest and recreation. 
Within smaller units some of these 
facilities might have to be shared. 
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want to preserve the character of Ex- 
moor but if it were designated an area 
of outstanding national beauty under 
the National Parks Act, that would 
give them the final point ofan assured 
position on which to stand if disputes 
between “‘amenity” and other inter- 
ests should arise. 


What is a National Park? 


In conclusion it should perhaps be 
noted that here, as elsewhere, many 
people are under a delusion about 
what a national park is or means, 
Rights of public access are not 
affected by designation since these 
rights are secured by the Act both 
within and without parks. Neither 
the National Parks Commission nor _ 
anyone else has yet made it clear what 
advantages a “‘park” has over an 
‘area ofoutstanding national beauty” 
except that in a park there are posi- 
tive powers for the provision of camp- 
ing and parking grounds and ac- 
commodation—which already exist 
on Exmoor. 


Surrey Plan 


In my own borough, Malden and 
Coombe, there are five more or less 
natural neighbourhood units. With- 
in some of these the day-to-day facili- 
ties I have mentioned are to be placed, 
but by no means all. Perhaps these 
will follow later. What is particularly 
lacking, to which I drew attention in 
my review, is the encouragement of 
the spirit of community. Very little 
space was left for these facilities by the 
speculative builders in the thirties and 
the planning authority should rectify 
the omission more than it has done. 

Such improvement will not in- 
volve large-scale demolition and re- 
building, but merely the judicious 
reservation of land now, the purpose 
for which town planning exists, and 
of which full advantage has not been 
taken in Surrey. 
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PLANNING IN EAST AFRICA 


Uganda’s plans for attractive towns and development of industries 
are described by the chief planning officer at Kampala. 


GANDA Is essentially a rural 

| country depending _princi- 

pally on its agricultural pro- 

ducts, the chief of which is cotton. The 

towns are few and far between, the 

commercial capital being Kampala, 

with Entebbe, the administrative 

capital, situated twenty-one miles 
away on Lake Victoria. 

Very little urban development ex- 
isted before the beginning of the 
century. Between the two wars, how- 
ever, the country developed in all 
directions and since the end of the 
last war there has been quite a phe- 
nomenal expansion of Kampala as 
well as Jinja, which is situated at the 
northern end of the lake at the head- 
waters of the Nile. 


Planning a Capital City 
Kampala at present has a town 
planning area which covers some 


by H. KENDALL 


twelve square miles and a population 
of 38,500 people, comprising 17,000 
Africans, 17,000 Asians, and 4,500 
Europeans. Although it was not until 
1948 that a planning office with quali- 
fied personnel was set up and legisla- 
tion introduced, the local authorities 
and central government have, since 
1930, taken considerable interest in 
Kampala and Jinja. Care has been 
exercised, principally by the health 
authorities, to see that these and the 
other towns in the country developed 
on healthy lines. 

In 1930 the late Mr A. E. Mirans 
was asked to report on the planning 
of Kampala and Jinja. This he did 
with considerable energy and many 
of his major recommendations, prin- 
cipally in regard to road network and 
zoning, were carried out and form 
the basis of the existing Kampala 
plan. In 1951 a comprehensive plan- 


An impression of the Owen Falls Hydro-Electric scheme in southern Uganda. 
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Central Office of Information 


This African housing estate at Kampala is an indication of the progress being achieved in the 
improvement of living conditions. 


ning scheme was prepared by the 
town planning office in collaboration 
with the local authority in Kampala 
and brought into effect by His Excel- 
lency the Governor. 


A Town on Seven Hills 

The topography of Kampala, which 
is situated on some seven hills, makes 
rapid communication between vari- 
ous parts of the town difficult and ina 
sense isolates each hill from the other. 
Its being built on undulating ground, 
however, gives added architectural 
interest to the building in the various 
quarters. 

Mostly the residential areas are on 
the upper slopes of the hills and re- 
ligious buildings on the summits. The 
University College of East Africa, 
Makerere, is in the town, and just 
outside the municipal borders are 
the headquarters of the two big mis- 
sions, the Church Missionary Society 
Cathedral on Namirembe Hill and 
the White Fathers’ Cathedral on 
Rubaga. 

To the east, and also just outside 
the township, is the headquarters of 
the Mill Hill Mission at Nsambya 
and the Moslem Mosque on Kibule 


Hill. 


Swamps into Parks 

The hills are separated by distinct 
valleys containing numerous springs 
and small waterways that ultimately 
find their way to Lake Victoria. 
These waterways, formerly malarial 
swamps, have been drained and con- 
verted into healthy open spaces of 
various types. T’o the west of the town 
the Nakivubo swamp has become a 
public open space and is partly 
afforested. The Kitante Valley to the 
east of one of the main hills has been 
converted in its upper reaches into a 
public park while its lower section has 
for some years contained the best golf 
course in Uganda. 

The town continues to expand to 
the east and it is likely that within the 
next five to ten years the two remain- 
ing hills within the planning area 
will have been fully developed. The 
main business and commercial area 
lies slightly off-centre, just above the 
valley of the Nakivubu River. Thanks 
to the progressive planning policy of 
successive local authorities, and the 
expert maintenance of open spaces, 
Kampala presents a surprisingly tidy 
and attractive appearance. Trees and 
shrubs of endless variety grow rapidly 
in the humid tropical climate. The 
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rainfall being high, 40 in., and well 
spread out throughout the year, is 
responsible for a welcome absence of 
dust ; although there can be dry spells 
of up to six weeks, it normally rains 
once or twice a week throughout the 
year. In consequence the open spaces 
present a green appearance most of 
the time and the streets are washed 
down frequently by the heavy tropical 
downpours. 


Civic Centre, Schools, Houses 


The civic centre, planned by Mr 
Mirans in his scheme of 1930, is now 
developing in a satisfactory manner 
and contains the town hall, govern- 
ment offices, police headquarters and 
various private buildings. Land has 
been reserved in the centre for a 
Legislative Council building and a 
broadcasting building is rapidly near- 
ing completion. In addition to Maker- 
ere College which covers the whole of 
Makerere Hill, and a museum shortly 
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to be opened, there are primary 
schools of various kinds for the multi- 
racial population. European secon- 
dary education is considered unsatis- 
factory in Uganda owing to climatic 
conditions, but primary schools are 
springing up all over Kampala and 
form part of a well-integrated pro- 
gramme. 

The residential sections are open in 
character, house plots vary from one 
acre to one-eighth of an acre. The 
local authority plants and maintains 
boundary hedges and this contributes 
in no small measure to the attractive 
appearance of the town. 


Migration from Country to Towns 


Like so many other towns centrally 
situated in a rapidly growing terri- 
tory, Kampala has problems. The 
most important is caused by the in- 
flux of people from the outlying rural 
areas attracted by opportunities in 
commerce and industry. The second, 


Aerial view of Kampala, Uganda. Population is 38,500. 


Central Office of Information 
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due to the increasing number of 
vehicles in the streets, is the necessity 
for the adequate car parks and wide 
roads throughout the town. 


Jinja Provides for Heavy Industry 


Planning matters in Uganda are 
controlled by a central town and 
country planning board, amongst 
whose objects are the encourage- 
ment of heavy industry in Jinja, which 
contains the Owen Falls Dam, recent- 
ly opened by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Planning proposals for Jinja in- 
clude the reservation of large areas of 
land for heavy industry. Once the 
dam has been completed and the 
hydro-electric plant is in operation, 


Jinja should be ideal for the siting of 


heavy industry since it is well served 
by road, rail, and water, and lies 
astride the main trunk road con- 
necting Uganda to Kenya. 

In the near future building opera- 
tions should commence on the con- 
struction of a copper smelter to treat 
ore from the Kilembe Copper Mines 
in the Ruenzori Mountains in the 
west of Uganda. The preparation of 
the planning scheme for this town has 
reached an advanced stage and pro- 
vision has been made for considerable 
development, particularly to the east. 
Planning proposals also include the 
siting of a new bridge across the Nile 
since once the dam has been com- 
pleted the only link between east and 
west Uganda will be a comparatively 
narrow road along the top of the dam. 


Tororo: Cement Production 

East of Jinja and close to the Kenya 
border is the small town of ‘Tororo, 
where a large cement works, recently 
constructed, is now in operation. 
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Tororo lies in the vicinity of Mount 
Elgon and a number of important 
minerals have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood. Investigations are 
proceeding in regard to these miner- 
als and planning proposals for the 
township include a large industrial 
reservation and many acres of land 
for the housing of African labour. 


Entebbe’s Airport 


At Entebbe, the administrative 
capital on the shores of Lake Victoria, 
twenty-one miles from Kampala, is 
one of the largest and best equipped 
airports in Africa. Since its comple- 
tion a few years ago it has become an 
important link in all the air routes of 
the continent. Entebbe also boasts 
the largest and most up-to-date hotel 
in Uganda and is well known for the 
beauty of its setting and its botanic 
gardens. A planning scheme has been 
prepared making adequate provision 
for the preservation of its fine open 
spaces and its numerous amenities. 
At present, on one of the highest hills, 
there is under construction a central 
establishment for the training of 
African chiets in all matters connected 
with local government. 


Rapidly Growing Towns 

Planning schemes have also been 
prepared for Masaka, the fourth 
largest town in Uganda and situated 
some eighty miles south of Kampala. 
Attention is also being given to 
Mbale, a rapidly growing town at the 
foot of Mount Elgon, Fort Portal, the 
headquarters of the Western Province, 
and Kabale, the delightful mountain 
resort in close proximity to the 
Belgian Congo and over 5,000 feet in 
altitude. 


The Location of , Industry 


“Say, for what were hop-yards meant, 
Or why was Burton built on Trent ?” 


-—A, E. HOUSMAN: A Shropshire Lad 
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Hemel Hempstead’s Social Life 


It is a pity the dwellers in big cities, 
who often imagine that community 
life in small towns must be even dim- 
mer than their own, cannot all see the 
excellent exhibition organized at 
Easter by the Hemel Hempstead 
Council of Social Service. The fifty- 
seven stands represented many more 
than that number of local voluntary 
activities, and the evidence of a 
multifarious and vigorous community 
life was most impressive. 

The exhibition was staged in the 
new secondary school of the Adey- 
field neighbourhood, and the stands 
were lent by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. (The chairman of the De- 
velopment Corporation, Mr Henry 
Wells, giving thanks for this welcome 
gesture of encouragement to a new 
town, noted with some misgiving that 
the Ministry’s exhibit was devoted 
to Pest Control.) On another page the 
mayor of Hemel Hempstead refers to 
this exhibition. 


Insensate Architecture 

If the general body of practising 
architects were truly represented by 
their journalistic spokesmen we should 
have to regret our decades of advo- 
cacy of a high place for this profession 
in town design. Grievous as the 
choice would be, we should have to 


prefer the semi-detached efforts of 


the honest but tasteless speculative 
builder, seeking to satisfy his cus- 
tomers in a free market, to schemes 
motivated by the lust of the detached 
eye and by addiction to unhistorical 


and falsely sentimental theories of 


“urbanity”’. It is a serious danger to a 
great profession, to which town plan- 
ning has given new opportunities, 


that so many architects are at the 
moment infected by theories that cut 
right across deeply felt popular de- 
sires. 

We console ourselves with the 
belief that the majority of architects 
retain a better sense of the relation 
between function and design. 

An extreme instance of the expres- 
sion of the “‘urbanitarian” fantasy is 
Mr Furneaux jJordan’s article in The 
Observer (4 April) on “The New 
Town Sprawl”. He unblushingly ad- 
mits that most people want houses 
with gardens: “the wide and open 
plan is always the Housewife’s 
Choice’. And he proceeds to make 
the bare-faced assertion that it is bad 
planning and a wrong conception of 
liberty to allow people to have what 
they want; and, by an argument that 
seems to us hopelessly confused and 
lacking in an elementary quantita- 
tive sense, he tries to show that what 
they want is impracticable in an is- 
land containing 50 million people, 
“whose land is being filched from 
them at the annual rate of half the 
farms of Bedfordshire”. The estimate 
is of course as ridiculous as the line of 
argument is undemocratic and in- 
human. The area of Bedfordshire is 


just over 300,000 acres, and respon- 


sible calculations of the further land 
required for all urban development 
for the 50 million people agree that it 
will be between 400,000 and 500,000 
acres at new town density standards. 
It is surely much to be deplored that 
views so contemptuous of popular 
preferences in the vital matter of 
family housing, and figures so mis- 
leading, should be given currency ina 
highly and deservedly respected Sun- 
day newspaper. 
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The New Town “Sprawl!” 

Mr Furneaux Jordan’s inexcusable 
lack of knowledge of what is the 
typical density and diameter of a 
good small town is shown by his 
criticism of Crawley as compared 
with Cambridge, Bath, or Exeter— 
which he mentions as “all compact, 
‘towny’ places, not bad to live in even 
in their decay”. Crawley (50,000), 
he says, as if in horror, “‘will be three 
miles across”. Crawley, at its plan- 
ned density of twelve and a half per- 
sons an acre, will in fact average 2-83 
miles across. Bath, which has the 
same overall density as the completed 
Crawley, and 79,275 people, aver- 
ages 3-33 miles across; and its plan 
provides for some reduction of den- 
sity to relieve local congestion. Cam- 
bridge has a density of 8-1 persons an 
acre, and Exeter 14 an acre. Chelten- 
ham has 10 an acre, Oxford 11-2, 
and Bournemouth 10}. If you in- 
crease the density of a town of 50,000 
to 15 persons an acre overall (which 
any practical planner knows is about 
the maximum density for a decent 
layout for all purposes including in- 
dustry, schools, open spaces, shops, 
and houses for a mixture of classes, 
except the country-house class), the 
diameter is still 2-67 miles, not very 
different from that of Crawley, but 
appreciably less than that of Cam- 
bridge (nearly 44 miles). 

To accuse the new 
“sprawl” is thus an abuse of words 
and ideas. ‘This journal and the gar- 
den city movement have consistently 
opposed suburban sprawl, because 
the extension of suburbs to twelve or 
fifteen miles from the work centres in 
London, and up to seven or more 
miles from the centres of provincial 
cities, has imposed long daily jour- 
neys on millions and cut off other 
millions in the congested cores from 
contact with the countryside. More- 
over, many of the older suburbs were 
built at far lower densities than is 


towns of 
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planned for in any of the new towns. 
As compared with the densities of 
twelve to fifteen houses a residential 
net acre in these towns, large numb- 
ers of houses in the older suburbs 
were and remain at from three houses 
an acre to one house on three or more 
acres. The great houses of urban 
Mayfair in the eighteenth century 
were built on sites on twenty or more 
acres each, and even when they were 
replaced by the famous squares the 
density rarely exceeded four to six 
an acre. It is this sort of thing that 
mighthavebeendescribedas “sprawl” 
—not the new towns of today, which 
err if anything on the side of com- 
pression. 


An Industrialist on Planning 

One of the wisest statements re- 
cently made by an industrialist on 
town planning is that of Mr J. Calder 
MacLeod, managing director of an 
important Glasgow firm and a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Council of the 
Federation of British Industries, to 
the conference of the Scottish Hous- 
ing and T P Council (2 April). It 
should be studied by everyone con- 
cerned with development plans, new 
towns, and projects under the Town 
Development Act 1952, and it should 
be studied with equal attention by in- 
dustrialists—because it says things of 
the greatest importance to both 
groups, including some things that 
one or other of them may be inclined 
to overlook. 

Mr MacLeod reminds planners, at 
all levels, including the Ministries 
approving plans and the Board of 
Trade, of the considerations that 
must be taken into account in pro- 
viding situations for industry, in 
order not to hamper, but to enhance, 
its competitive efficiency. We agree 
with him—indeed we have always 
maintained—that positive direction 
to firms as to where they shall move or 
set up new works is fundamentally 
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wrong, since it is the firm that is and 
must be responsible for its own suc- 
cess and survival. And his specifica- 
tion for the constituents of a good in- 
dustrial location is succinct, com- 
plete and correct. He makes a neces- 
sary point in saying that there should 
be more regard for individual firms’ 
requirements in the provision of fac- 
tories on rental; the present tendency 
is to rather too much standardization, 
which is understandable as a means 
of playing for safety but not necessary 
in the case of firms that have proved 
themselves and are of good standing. 


What Industry Wants 


What is specially heartening in Mr 
MacLeod’s address is his full recog- 
nition that town planning, the de- 
congestion of large cities, and the ex- 
tensive relocation of development, 
are not only socially essential, but can 
bedefinitely advantageous tocompeti- 
tive industry by providing better 
conditions of production. At the 
moment planners themselves need to 
be reminded of this truth, since the 
formidable character of the reloca- 
tion problem is causing some of them 
to play with the defeatest idea of a 


mere tidying up or rationalization of 


the existing congestion. Planning 
originally emerged as a tidying-up 
conception, and it was a few en- 
lightened industrialists who first en- 
larged its scope by seeing the need, in 
the interest of productive industry, as 
well as of social welfare, of dispersal 
from crowded places, and of the 
creation of new and better centres of 
manufacture, in which the provision 
of good housing and living amenities 
near work could be secured. 


-+.and Does not Want 


But many business men, in their 
natural dislike of outside control, 
tend to resist, or reluctantly to put up 
with, planning, rather than to sup- 
port it with enthusiasm as a servant of 
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their own purposes, and to co-operate 
with planners in making it an 
economic and social success. 

Mr MacLeod does not make that 
mistake. He definitely wants plan- 
ning, for a sound combination of busi- 
ness and social reasons, and his effort 
is to make sure that the industrialists’ 
problems are realistically and sym- 
pathetically taken account of in the 
planning process. His arguments for 
considerate timing in displacing fac- 
tories from congested or non-con- 
forming situations, for compensation 
for losses of value on vacated premises, 
for a less fussy control of details in the 
grant of building and planning per- 
mits, and for greater speed in plan- 
ning decisions, carry all the more 
weight because he is fully aware of 
and supports the reasons for a sub- 
stantial measure of land-use control. 

His final plea is for close continuous 
co-operation between industry 
(through such bodies as the FBI) and 
the governmental and local planning 
agencies, in pursuing the great ob- 
jectives of planning. We hope that 
what he says will be taken to heart 
by both partners in the process. 


LCC and Town Development Act 


The London County Council had 
a very attractive little stand at the 
British Industries Fair, designed to 
interest manufacturers in establish- 
ing their works in some of the many 
country towns with which they are 
discussing the movement of “‘over- 
spill’? population. A brochure dealing 
with the industrial possibilities in a 
number of the towns, prepared for 
this exhibition, can be obtained from 
the LCC. 

The August Town AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING will be a special issue deal- 
ing with the progress made, and 
negotiations proceeding, in the Lon- 
don region and other parts of the 
country, under the Town Develop- 
ment Act. 
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A “BROAD-ACRE” PROJECT 


A description by a resident of a co-operative house-building 
scheme, under the influence of Frank Lloyd Wright, with some 
unusual features of planning and financial interest. 


HE EQUATION for the success or 
failure of an idea may be the 
ratio of the dream to the reality. 
Sometimes the dream is better than 
the reality ; sometimes not. This is the 
story of a dream and its realization, 
and of the x factor in any idea—the 
individual human being. 

Usonia Homes is a co-operative 
community of individually designed 
houses, with an acre of ground for 
each family, about thirty miles from 
New York City. Mr Frank Lloyd 
Wright laid out the site plan and 
acted as consultant to preserve the 
integrity of the whole design. Even 
this idea, thus simply stated, owes its 
being to many sources. The Rochdale 


by PRISCILLA J. HENKEN 


pioneers, all the co-operatives and 
Utopian communities in England and 
America, were its ancestors. Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s vision of Broadacre 
City, with its emphasis on decentrali- 
zation, on a “‘going forward to more 
intelligent use of man’s heritage, the 
ground”, and on the democratic ideal 
of freedom of the individual, was an- 
other forebear. Even the name was 
the gift of Samuel Butler, who in 
order to distinguish the citizens of the 
United States from other Americans 
on both continents, gave them the 
name of Usonians in Erewhon. (U- 
United, S-States, O-Of, N-North, 
A-America, and the I for euphony.) 
Mr Wright used the name to describe 


One of the individually designed houses at Usonia. In four years more than 3,000 students 
and tourists have visited this co-operative community. 
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Interior view of the house shown opposite: the living room seen from the dining area, 


his house for the average American, 
or Usonian—that house whose prin- 
ciples have become a kind of ten 
commandments to modern archi- 
tects everywhere. We use the name 
with his permission, for our houses 
embody the same general principles. 


Origin of “Usonia Homes” 


Because he wanted a home of his 
own, because the ideas behind co- 
operatives and Broadacre City were 
in tune with his own social philosophy 
and because for him Mr Wright’s 
work represented the essence of in- 
tegrity in architecture, David Hen- 
ken, a young engineer, started to plan 
“Usonia” with his friends. There was 
as much parlour talk as there always 
is, and those content only to talk soon 
dropped out. David Henken ap- 
prenticed himself to Mr Wright for 
two years, hoping to emerge suffici- 
ently acquainted with the archi- 


tecture to be an adequate supervisor 
of these houses. Then he and his 
friends got to work in earnest. In ten 
years, a few thousand families have 
been either mildly or intensely inter- 
ested, but they were discouraged by 
the war, by high prices, by what 
seemed like a frightening isolation to 
the city-bred, by the long history of 
failure in co-operatives, and by the 
near impossibility of securing any 
financing. The banks had their counts 
against us too: the co-operative 
principle of no racial or religious dis- 
crimination threatened a lowering of 
real estate values in certain communi- 
ties; modern houses had no re-sale 
value as compared to conventional 
houses; and should the group dissolve, 
as was more than likely, there would 
be gargantuan disputes about the 
jointly owned water supply system, 
roads, and community lands. 
Nevertheless, we incorporated in 
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Site plan prepared by the Design Panel of Usonia Homes from the orig 


1944 under the laws of the state of 
New York as a Rochdale Co-opera- 
tive. Drawing a forty-mile radius from 
New York City for easier commuting, 
we finally located our “land” and 
purchased it in 1947. Surrounded on 
three sides by a pine tree watershed 
that forms a permanent green belt, it 
is hilly, rolling, with pleasant little 
brooks, fine old trees as well as much 
new growth, stone fences which are 
remnants of ancient farms (our title 
search indicated that the land was 
originally the royal grant of William 
and Mary to Frederick Philipse), and 
abundant small wild life. 


The Frank Lloyd Wright Plan 


Over the ninety-seven acre site, Mr 
Wright threw a circular geometric 
pattern. There are fifty circular plots 
—one for each house—of approxi- 
mately an acre each. These touch 


neighbouring sites only at contiguous 
points, and each group of six encircles 
another circular plot, which is used as 
a small park. The little triangular 
wedges that are left between circles 
remain buffer areas of green. The 
land not used for home sites is allot- 
ted to present or planned-for play- 
grounds, vegetable gardens, a child- 
ren’s farm, swimming pool, com- 
munity house, guest cottages, and 
ball courts. Winding roads skirt the 
edges of the sites or cut through com- 
munity property. The co-operative 
dug its own well, built a storage tank 
and pump house, laid out the water 
and road systems, brought in elec- 
tricity, and purchased fire-fighting 
equipment, and heating pipes. 

Of the fifty families on which we 
planned, a number small enough to 
make a cohesive community, and 
large enough to share the financial 
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responsibilities, thirty-three are living 
here now. They represent a cross- 
section of religious and _ political 
affiliation, and varied occupations; 
teachers, dentists, a lawyer, a doctor, 
engineers, architects, advertising ex- 
ecutives, salesmen, business owners, 
chemists, journalists, decorators, and, 
of course, housewives. The ages vary 
from the middle twenties to the early 
sixties. The common denominator is 
the willingness to live co-operatively, 
and a feeling for modern architecture. 

The houses are all different. That 
follows naturally from Mr Wright’s 
principles of organic architecture 
which demand that each house be 
suited to the needs and personalities 
of the owners; that it be suited to the 
site; that it employ the products and 
technology of the times, using materi- 
als for their intrinsic worth and beau- 
ty with respect for the nature of the 
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Frank Lloyd Wright. There are 55 sites each with a diameter of 217} ft. 


material; and that it reflect the crea- 
tive integrity of the architect. The 
work of nine architects is represented. 
Therefore even though standards of 
sizes, materials, and modules were es- 
tablished, and there are many fea- 
tures in common, each house is the 
only one of its kind, a work of art with 
the artist’s signature. Each has been 
oriented, with sheltering eaves, to let 
the low winter sun stream in and keep 
the high summer sun out. Each has an 
open floor plan with few partitions, 
huge fire-places, built-in furniture, 
and concrete floor slabs with radiant 
heating. 

Many houses have been designed 
to allow for expansion as needs and 
incomes permit. In some cases only 
the shell was built, while wood walls 
gradually replaced cord-hung cur- 
tains for room partitions. The result 
is that these houses are part of the site; 
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in them the outdoors is an integral 
part of the whole, welcomed in by the 
large glass walls, made one with the 
indoor planting, with interior walls 
flowing in subtle transition into ter- 
race walls. These are houses with 
moulded space, large free sunny areas 
contrasted with well-enclosed cosy 
rooms for a person’s other moods; 
houses with great expanses of glass 
but so angled on the site that they 
have a great deal of privacy; houses 
scattered across many acres, yet 
subtly tied to each other by design, 
material, and the sense of belonging 
to that place. 


Finding the Money 

As anyone knows, finance is the 
rock on which most co-operatives 
founder. We almost did too. Basing 
our ideas on pre-war costs, we aimed 
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too high without realizing that houses 
would quadruple in cost. The banks 
would give no help for a long time; 
and no builder or architect in the 
country could make an estimate of 
post-war housing costs. We paid the 
initial expenses with $100 member- 
ship fee and a $5 share from each 
member family. Each family agreed 
to pay $50 a month, which was put 
into a joint fund but credited to each 
member’s account. When we were 
ready to purchase the site (at a tax 
foreclosure auction) for $20,000, we 
had already saved $1,200 apiece, or 
approximately $40,000. Besides the 
initial fees, each co-operator must 
have 40 per cent of the anticipated 
total cost of his house in cash before 
construction can be started. Included 
in this 40 per cent are $3,000 for site 
and architectural or other fees for his 


House designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. Each circular plot measures approximately one acre. 
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House for Mr and Mrs Rowland Watts. Eventually there will be fifty houses on the Usonia 
estate. 


own house, which must be paid at the 
time the work is contracted for. The 
other 60 per cent of costs can be 
covered by a long-term mortgage. 

It all seemed so simple until we 
actually attempted to get money. We 
soon realized that if we really did want 
Usonia, we would be forced to fin- 
ance the first houses ourselves, en- 
tirely out of our own pockets. With 
$120,000, in pooled cash that we had 
saved or borrowed from trusting 
friends and relatives, we decided in 
1948 to build five houses as a pilot 
project. Soon two more were begun, 
and then eight more families were 
given permission to go ahead with 
construction if they could get 100 per 
cent of the financing on their own, 
since Usonia’s pooled resources were 
too low to permit any more building. 


Meanwhile, all the families continued 
to save $50 a month in the co-opera- 
tive fund. 


A Bank Banks on the Future 


With fifteen houses under con- 
struction, Usonia had jumped the 
financial and psychological hurdle, 
and in March 1950, Knickerbocker 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion agreed to a group mortgage, with 
all the land and houses as security. 
Mr Boecher, its president, said: 
‘*Here we have houses designed by 
Mr Wright himself, and, as usual, 
twenty to thirty years ahead of their 
time. At the tag end of these loans we 
will be secured by marketable, con- 
temporary homes instead of dated 
stereotypes, obsolete before they are 
started. We are banking on the future, 
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not the past. .. Here we have a group 
that is setting a new pace both in co- 
operative ownership and architectur- 
al design. We think this will become 
an increasingly significant form of 
home ownership. We like it because 
we think group developments offer 
both the lender and the owner the 
maximum of protection against the 
greatest single factor in realty de- 
preciation--that of neighbourhood 
deterioration.” 


Mutual Loan Arrangements 


Under the group mortgage plan, 
the bank writes a separate mortgage 
on every house, including those al- 
ready built and “‘paid for’’. Usonia 
holds title to the land and the houses; 
members have ninety-nine year leases 
renewable for their heirs, and make 
monthly payments to the co-opera- 
tive for the principal and interest on 
their mortgages, maintenance of 
community properties, and com- 
munity expenses. The co-operative, 
in turn, pays the loan association. 
However, each member family must 
agree to go on bond on his own lease- 
hold so that if Usonia defaults on the 
group mortgage, each individual will 
be responsible for his own house and 
land. Since Usonia is the owner, 
when a member leaves he has to turn 
his house over to the co-operative, 
which may in turn “sell” it to a new 
member. If the house is sold at a 
profit, the withdrawing member will 
get back his equity in the house plus 
his share of the profit—a percentage 
that makes allowances for inflation by 
using the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
Index. If it is sold at a loss the owner 
must stand the loss alone. We haven’t 
faced this problem yet, and don’t 
anticipate it with any relish. 


Problems and Pleasures 


I often think of Usonia as a micro- 
cosm—a detail of the larger picture. 
If families quarrel in making simple 
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decisions on the purchase of a re- 
frigerator, imagine how much more 
violent the quarrel may become when 
thirty-three families, acting as one, 
must make decisions on road surfac- 


ing, or cost allocations after a siege of 


poor bookkeeping. There have been 
some disagreements among member 
families. Some, impatient with the 
co-operative practice of voting on 
everything, of sharing losses and 
responsibility, are urging private 
ownership. 

But there is more that is good in 
Usonia: its community activities like 
the dance group and the children’s 
day camp which even the neighbours 
enjoy; its integrated community plan, 
its architecture which has become a 
focal point for students and visiting 
foreign architects who have been 
told this is ‘‘one of the things to see”’. 
In the four years we have lived here, 
almost three thousand tourists have 
visited our house alone. When people 
wonder whether we mind this in- 
vasion, we can honestly reply that we 
don’t. Like the other families here, we 
enjoy showing our house and com- 
munity. We are proud of what we 
have done. And as for the inevitable 
failures in the dream realized, Brown- 
ing put it best when he said, “‘A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, Or 
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TCPA STUDY TOUR 1954 


Norway and 
Sweden 
25 August — 13 September 


Including visits to 
Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm 
Uppsala and Gothenburg 


Immediate booking advisable. Particulars 

from Secretary, Town and Country 

Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2. (Temple Bar 5006) 
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CONGESTED GLASGOW 





This leading article from “* The Scotsman” (27 April 1954) is 


reprinted by permission of the Editor. 


s WAS pointed out in our letter 
columns recently by a corres- 
pondent, herself an official of 

the Scottish section of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, Glas- 
gow’s “overspill” problem is not only 
numerically comparable to that of 
London, but in proportion is far 
worse and is receiving far less Govern- 
ment aid and attention. This was re- 
emphasized yesterday by Mr Frank 
A. B. Preston, in his presidential 
address to the Scottish section of the 
Association. Glasgow’s problem is no 
new one, but it is becoming critical as 
the land available to the Glasgow 
authorities for new housing is rapidly 
running out. Despite the recom- 
mendations of the Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee in its report on 
the post-war distribution of houses in 
Scotland and the Abercrombie plan, 
only one new town, East Kilbride, is 
being developed within the Clyde 
area, and the recommendation by the 
Clyde Valley Planning Advisory 
Committee for the creation of a new 
town at Cumbernauld as an urgent 
measure to overcome the immediate 
difficulties of Glasgow is still only a 
proposal. 

It seems inevitable that Cumber- 
nauld and any other developments on 
similar lines to meet the immediate 
needs of the situation should be fin- 
anced by the State under the New 
Towns Act, as Mr Preston recom- 
mended. But the larger problem of 
devising means for the relief of the 
present congestion of the Glasgow 
conurbation, in which is crammed 
something like a quarter of the popu- 
lation of Scotland, is, as Mr Preston 
said, a national matter, and one 


which concerns not only Scotland 
but the United Kingdom as a whole, 
and demands the earnest co-opera- 
tion of local authorities in many 
parts of the country. It is here that 
the necessity for extending to Scot- 
land the powers given by the present 
English Town Development Act 
becomes most apparent. This Act, 
under which the London County 
Council are now working, gives 
powers to large urban authorities to 
come to arrangements with neigh- 
bouring smaller towns for the de- 
velopment of the latter in order to 
accommodate their surplus popula- 
tions. London is at present restricting 
its negotiations to a radius of 100 
miles. A similar radius from Glasgow 
would take in a number of areas 
where an infusion of population and 
a development and diversification of 
industry are highly desirable—the 
denuded border counties may be 
cited as an instance—and there are 
other areas of Scotland more remote 
but equally in need of such a trans- 
fusion. Such a wide redistribution of 
population will not be easy, or per- 
haps popular, but it cannot be 
denied that it is necessary on econo- 
mic, social, and strategic grounds, 
and it is already high time that plan- 
ning gave place to action. 





The September number of Town AND 
Country PLANNING will deal especi- 
ally with Scotland and will contain 
articles on the following subjects: 
geographical, economic and _ social 
structure; the Clyde Valley; High- 
lands; hydro-electric developments 
and prospects; housing and applica- 
tion of the British planning system. 
To be published mid-August 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL WALES: II 


Last month the author suggested that the salvation of the Welsh 
countryside depended on the introduction of suitable industries. 
Granted that, two questions artse—what sort of industries would 
be suitable, and how are they to be established? 


HE BASIC occupations of the 
Welsh countryside are agricul- 
ture and forestry. It would seem 
logical, therefore, to suppose that the 
most suitable industries would be 
those which either serve the needs of 
agriculture and forestry, or are based 
upon them. An example of the former 
is obviously the repair and servicing 
of agricultural machinery, but the 
opportunities for expansion are prob- 
ably limited—in Merionethshire, for 
instance, it is found economical to 
have all repairs (other than minor 
ones which the village blacksmith can 
tackle) done at Bala. 
There seems to be considerable 
scope, however, for industries based 


Agriculture is the basic industry of rural Wales. * 


by A. E. TELLING 
on agriculture and forestry, and ona 
visit to Wales I was greatly impressed 
by the way in which people have got 
together to establish new industries of 
this sort. 

In Merionethshire, the farming 
community have established on a co- 
operative basis a creamery and a tex- 
tile factory ; they have also established 
co-operatives for the retail sale of milk 
in the locality, and for the supply of 
feeding stuffs, machinery, and fertil- 
izers to their members. Further south 
at Machynlleth is the headquarters 
of Dovey Woodlands Ltd—a co- 
operative forestry society founded in 
1948 by fifteen owners of private 
woodlands. 


This picture shows close harrowing on a steep 


hillside at Bwlch, Breconshire. 
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Hufenfa Meirion Cyf 

The co-operative creamery—Huf- 
enfa Meirion Cyf—was founded in 
1938 and commenced operations in 
1940. It is now a flourishing concern 
which has led to a great increase in 
both the quality and quantity of 
milk production in the county. To- 
day it handles between 8,000 and 
g,000 gallons of milk a day, and there 
is also an egg packing station. The 
milk, which is carried in the society’s 
own tankers, is sold wholesale as far 
afield as Liverpool. The improve- 
ment in the quality of the milk is 
largely due to the fact that the 
society pays a bonus to its members on 
quality; the tests are strict, but now 
only 6 per cent fail to qualify for 
bonus as compared with 80 per cent 
when the scheme started. Hufenfa 
Meirion Cyf has special reason to 
be proud of its milk testing scheme, 
for the Milk Marketing Board said 
that it was not practicable. 

The grading and packing of eggs is 
a newer enterprise, having been in 
operation for about four years. Its 
size is indicated by the fact that in 
1952 the number of eggs sold was 
279,630. 

The milk bottling and egg packing 
premises stand on the open road 
about half-way between Dolgelly and 
Bala. Adjoining the premises are 
eight houses for the society’s employ- 
ees, all of them built by the society by 
direct labour except for the plastering 
and plumbing work. 

Apart from the prosperity it has 
brought to the farmers, this co- 
operative enterprise has meant much 
to the county in terms of employ- 
ment. It employs in all about eighty 
people, including the tanker drivers 
and mechanics and the men employ- 
ed on the direct building scheme. Not 
all these people live in the immediate 
vicinity, for some come from Dolgelly 
(eight miles) and some from Bala (ten 
miles). The furthest come from as far 
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as eighteen miles away. The new- 
town concept of living near one’s job, 
however desirable, will hardly suit in 
the depths of rural Wales. The society 
tries to make it easier for those who 
live further afield: the tanker routes 
are so arranged that the men can 
spend their nights at home without 
first bringing back their tankers, and 
to enable this to be done the society 
will either rent a local garage or givea 
driver the materials to build his own 
garage. 

Financially, the scheme has been a 
success, although at the outset there 
was the problem which often faces 
enterprises of this kind—how to ob- 
tain working capital. The usual 
banks were not willing to lend money 
on the security of a creamery, but 
eventually the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Bank came to the rescue—did, 
one may ask, the CWS Bank feel more 
favourably inclined to a co-operative 
venture of this sort, or was it merely 
less of a risk to them to lend money to 
a creamery since the CWS also are in 
the dairy business and could ifneed be 
have taken over the Merionethshire 
creamery ? Whatever the answer, the 
fact is that Hufenfa Meirion Cyf has 
since then steadily progressed. As a 
farmers’ co-operative paying its mem- 
bers a fair price for their milk, to- 
gether with the quality bonus, it has 
not made profits its primary objec- 
tive, but it does make a profit and is 
able to give its members a reasonable 
return on the capital they have in- 
vested. 


Co-operative Textiles 


It was perhaps the success of the 
co-operative creamery that led the 
farmers of Merionethshire to start 
their other great co-operative enter- 
prise—the wool factory at Dinas 
Mawddwy. The manufacture of tex- 
tiles seems a natural industry in a 
sheep farming country, and there are 
a number of well established firms in 











various parts of rural Wales turning 
out tweeds, blankets and other wool- 
len goods; at one of these places I was 
told that the mill was turning out two 
to three times as much as the capacity 
of the looms justified—a clear indica- 
tion of good sales. 

The textile factory at Dinas has 
been working for about five years in 
an old slate quarry building which 
has been adapted and equipped with 
power looms for spinning and weav- 
ing. It employs about twelve people, 
mostly girls. There have been difficul- 
ties; the world slump in textiles two 


or three years ago and the problem of 


finding the right man as manager 
were not favourable to rapid success. 
But with market conditions improv- 
ing and the managerial problems 
overcome, those responsible for this 
enterprise can be confident for the 
future. Already, the mill has been 
able to handle a substantial order 
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The village blacksmith is responsible for minor repairs to farm impléments. 


from one of the large multiples, so 
there is no reason why this co-opera- 
tive should not more than hold its 
own. 


Other Prospects 

These examples show the possibili- 
ties of co-operative enterprises in es- 
tablishing industries based on agri- 
culture and forestry. But there is 
scope for other types of industry, and 
the co-operative method would not 
always be appropriate to these. A 
good example of what can be done is 
the factory run by Mr A. E. Bloore at 
Llanbedr in Merionethshire. Mr 
Bloore is an engineer who at one time 
had a factory in Birmingham. He 
came to North Wales because, as he 
told me, he likes living in the country 
near the sea. He found a disused 
RAF camp at Llanbedr, and ob- 
tained temporary planning permis- 
sion to use it as a light engineering 
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works. Trading there under the name 
of Amalgamated Manufacturers, he 
employs about a dozen girls making 
light engineering parts for almost any 
industry. 

Mr Bloore will tell you that he is 
well satisfied with the move as a busi- 
ness proposition. He is able to obtain a 
good type of labour, and this and 
other advantages balance the in- 
creased cost of transport etc. If he has 
one complaint, it is that a temporary 
planning permission is a hindrance 
toa man who wants to raise capital, as 
most business men must. 

There can be no doubt that the 
factory is a great asset in providing 
local employment. Not surprisingly, 
it met at first with local opposition, 
and there was a petition against Mr 
Bloore being permitted to use the 
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camp as a factory. But it is significant 
that this opposition came not from 
the local Welsh population, but from 
retired people from London and 
Liverpool who had settled in the 
locality. Actually, the effect on 
amenity is negligible—the hutments 
are screened from the road by trees, 
and a passer-by might well fail to see 
them. Mr Bloore might also argue 
that he is helping to maintain ameni- 
ties, for, left unused, the huts would 
soon deteriorate. Properly sited and 
well designed, a small factory need do 
no harm to amenity at all. Now that 
the perfectly understandable, albeit 
rather selfish, fears of some people 
have been shown to be groundless, 
local planning authorities in rural 
Wales may be encouraged to consider 
other cases as well. 


Annual Meeting of the TCPA 


In his presidential address at the 
fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, the Archbishop of York (Dr 
Garbett) stressed the vital importance 
in city redevelopment of providing 
for families, wherever possible, in- 
dividual houses with gardens. Flats 
were necessary in some cases and a 
minority preferred them, but people 
living in ant-heaps did not make a 
good society. 

His Grace was re-elected President 
for the ensuing year, and all the re- 
tiring Vice-Presidents were also re- 
elected, as well as the Hon. Auditors 
and Hon. Solicitors. So also were all 
the retiring members of the Council, 
along with two new members: Mr 


Reginald Stamp, LCC, and Mr 


Peter Self of the London School of 


Economics. 

Mr Desmond Donnelly MP, said 
that in the present situation it was be- 
coming increasingly important that 
industrial and business firms should 


support the Association. The nation’s 
economic survival depended on more 
production efficiency, and on better 
conditions for working and living. 

Mr Hugh Molson, MP, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Trans- 
port, as guest speaker, said that only a 
little planning of road communica- 
tions could avert a serious choking 
of the nation’s economic life. Relief of 
traffic congestion in London required 
the moving out of some of the work 
places, in order to reduce the un- 
economic mass migration, morning 
and evening. The new towns were 
started for this purpose, and were 
making good progress. It was right 
that towns to which population was 
transferred should not be so near 
London that it still acted as a magnet. 
Country town expansion under the 
‘Town Development Act would help, 
but it was desirable that the propor- 
tion and speed of immigration should 
be such as not to swamp the tradition- 
al life of the towns. 
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SOCIAL CONTACTS 
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The Mayor of Hemel Hempstead writes of the pleasure and 
interest to be found in the coming of new people into an existing 


community, and of the Exhibition of Social Service recently staged 


in the New Town. 


idiosyncrasy. Mine continually 

prompts me towards an interest in 
people rather than in things. The 
adaptation of families to a new set of 
surroundings, the reaction of the 
children to their new schools, and the 
formation of fresh interests and friend- 
ships, provide a continuing and close 
attraction for me. I like to feel that in 
this experience an opportunity has 
come my way during the past muni- 
cipal year to make a contribution. It 
has been a rare pleasure to bring out 
from our civic archives some of the 
municipal treasures and to enlighten 
the young minds on the tradition and 
corporate life of the place which they 
have come to inherit. To introduce 
them to the council chamber and 
familiarize them with the structure of 
local government, to show them the 
link with the storied past and the 
present, establishes a_ relationship 
that is to me of the utmost value. It 
brings the liquid flow of history into a 
warm social context. I like to feel that 
it inculcates a sense of belonging, of 
knowing and being known, and there 
will emerge, I trust, a real desire to 
share in the daily life of the place that 
becomes not merely a place of resi- 
dence but a home. 

Life is not meant to be a dreary 
monotonous existence solely encom- 
passed within the daily toil of each 
fleeting day wherein each tomorrow 
is unalterably like yesterday. We 
ought to be anxious to provide an out- 
let for superfluous energy and extra- 


| SUPPOSE THAT we each have an 


by w. G. S. CROOK 

mural interests. I gladly recognize 
that the schools have made a very 
real contribution to this aspect. Then 
there is the Council of Social Service, 
which with commendable vision has 
staged a comprehensive exhibition of 
organizations catering for the welfare 
of the residents. Opened in ideal sur- 
roundings at the Adeyfield Second- 
ary Modern School, Longlands, on 
Saturday, 17 April, it illustrated in an 
admirable manner the various social 
amenities of Hemel Hempstead. It 
was an attraction not only to those 
who by long residence had some 
knowledge and acquaintance with 
the organizations, but was also an 
“Open Sesame”’ to the more recent 
arrivals, many of whom would find a 
place for themselves in an organiza- 
tion and enrich their life by so doing. 

No one really wants to be left out 
in the cold, and it surely behoves us to 
do what we can to fill in the gaps of 
our social life. Although the air may 
be fresh and clean, and the panorama 
simply beautiful, I do not think that 
alone they can offer a full and satisfy- 
ing life. To play your part is essential. 
Personal relationships are always in- 
teresting, sometimes perplexing, and 
occasionally tantalizing, but they are 
of the very essence of life, and are not 
to be side-tracked. 

With some forty families settling in 
each passing week the first stage for 
them is to get to know the neighbour- 
hood, and then to pass on into the 
body corporate and to discover somes 
thing of abiding interest in the com- 
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munity. This is not the expression of a 
pious hope or just wishful thinking, 
for I have during the past year come 
into close contact with many people, 
talked to them and listened to them, 


and tried to understand their point of 


view, their misgivings, their hopes 
and aspirations. There has been a 
natural anxiety for the welfare of the 
children, many inquiries about the 
educational facilities, an increasing 
demand for recreational opportuni- 
ties and cultural pursuits. Industry 
wants a closer contact with the educa- 


“The Crane”’ 


Basildon’s new public house ““The 
Crane” was opened on 13 April by 
Mr E. L. Protheroe, vice-chairman 
of Basildon Development Corpora- 
tion. “The Crane’, a Whitbread 
house, incorporates the traditional 
features of the family-type licensed 
house—ingles, settles, darts recess— 
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tional world, and attention must be 
directed towards the provision of 
technical work for the young students 
who are keen to gain qualifications, 
but are finding it difficult unless they 
travel to a polytechnic or technical 
college at a distance. Technical edu- 
cation will enable these young minds 
with a practical bent to stabilize 
themselves. This is a frequent topic of 
discussion with joint advisory com- 
mittees, and I fondly hope that we 
shall be able to do something along 
the lines that industry has asked. 


at Basildon 


with the use of bright and colourful 
furnishings. The photograph shows 
the opening ceremony. 

The arrangement on the site is 
rather unusual, in that in the group 
there are only two business buildings, 
the other being a Co-operative store. 
Around these twoare terraced houses. 
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SHOPPING CENTRES: 
SOME FACTORS IN DESIGN: II 


In his first article the author considered the size of shops, in the 


“corner” group, the suburban centre, and the main centre. He now 


discusses the width of shopping streets and planning for safety, his 


own preference being for narrower and more “‘intimate’’ streets, 


and the exclusion of vehicular traffic. 


SHOPPING STREET, be it sub- 
A urban or central, should havea 

feelingofintimacy and activity. 
The feeling of activity will be partly 
produced by the crowds using the 
street, but it can be heightened by 
variety of shopping frontage and 
shop-front design. It can also be 
heightened by careful control of the 
relationship between the heights of 
the buildings and the width between 
facades. 


by WILFRED BURNS 


Width of Shopping Streets 

The narrowest “shopping way” 
would be in the form of an arcade, the 
width being say 20 feet, but this is 
likely to be used infrequently. The 
main problem arises where the shop- 
ping street is also a traffic road. To- 
day road safety considerations and 
the realization that traffic in our 
towns is likely to increase sub- 
stantially, possibly by 75 per cent 
within a couple of decades, lead the 


In many shopping streets pedestrians are in danger from passing traffic. 


Jack Scheerboom 
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PRECINCT 


The author considers that new shopping centres must be away from traffic arteries. This is a 
layout for a shopping precinct with provision for car parking. 


traffic engineer to suggest that many 
of the roads in the central areas of 
towns should have dual carriageways. 

Such a road must at the very least 
be 44 feet between the kerbs, and if 
we assume minimum footpath widths 
of 10 feet, the total distance between 
buildings becomes 64 ‘feet. Roads of 
such a width may become great 
windy corridors cutting through the 
shopping areas, completely out of the 
human shopping scale. Such roads 
destroy the feeling of busy shopping 
activity which the designer tries to in- 


duce, and kill altogether the feeling of 


intimacy. One way of reducing the 
scale of such roads is to bring the main 
face of the building out over the 
pavement. This design gives the feel- 
ing of a much narrower street than in 
fact it is, since most of the footpath 
width is underneath the main build- 
ing mass. 


Protection from Weather 

This design also satisfies another 
requirement. For town centres where 
shopping expeditions are likely to 
last some considerable time, it is im- 
portant to provide shelter from the 
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bad weather and this can be done by 
carrying the building out over the 
footpath on free-standing columns, 
or, alternatively, by projecting cano- 
pies. This protection is not so im- 
portant in most suburban centres, 
where shopping expeditions are likely 
to be shorter in duration, but should 
be provided where they are large. 


The Factor of Safety 


The final characteristic required is 
safety. This is of importance to all 
shopping centres, from the largest 
centre to the corner shop. For the 
corner shop it is largely unnecessary 
to consider car-parking requirements, 
and we can, therefore, confine our 
attention to the problem raised by 
the intermixture of pedestrian traffic 
with vehicular traffic. On any main 
road vehicular traffic will be moving 
at considerable speed and any de- 
velopment that will generate pedes- 
trian traffic crossing the stream of 
vehicular traffic should be steadfastly 
refused. Such a principle is a plati- 
tude for planners, but few outside the 
planning profession would whole- 
heartedly subscribe to it. The shop- 
keeper still wants his shop on the 
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busiest road in the town. 

The argument for refusing isolated 
shops on main traffic roads applies 
with much greater force to shopping 
centres. It is my firm belief that shop- 
ping centres alongside main traffic 
arteries will become, in the next de- 
cade or so, if indeed they are not al- 
ready, centres of death rather than 
centres of gaiety, intimacy, and friend- 
liness. New shopping centres must be 
away from traffic arteries. 

Road safety will not, however, be 
assured by this alone, for the centre 
‘will generate its own traffic. To have 
shops on both sides of any shopping 
road is likely to be a source of danger. 
An important suburban centre will 
attract a large volume of vehicular 
traffic and the constant crossing of 
the traffic stream by pedestrians will 
involve danger and restrict enjoy- 
ment. 


Possible Solutions 


Why should we not design our 
shopping centres as pedestrian thor- 
oughfares at right angles to the street, 
bringing the traffic to the ends of the 
street ? That is one solution, and there 
are certainly others in which both 


The use of canopies in a suburban sub-centre. 


T.R. Altree 
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safety and convenience can be cater- 
ed for. In large suburban centres 
provision should be made for standing 
vehicles, and the car-parks, draw-ins, 
or whatever they may be, should be as 
near to the shops as possible. Motor- 
ists are unhappy about walking any 
great distance from their cars. 

_ As far as the town centre is con- 
cerned the position is, quite frankly, 
that no one is willing to face up to the 
implications of planning for a really 
safe central shopping area. ‘The main 
palliative proposed is usually an inner 
ring road to take away the traffic 
which has no business to be in the 
centre at all. If these ring roads could 
be built today there is little doubt 
that traffic difficulties in our town 
centres would be enormously re- 
duced. But what, we must ask our- 
selves, is to be the position twenty or 
fifty years hence ? Is not local pleasure 
trafic going to double, or maybe 
treble, itselfin this time? 


Sealing Off Shopping Centres 


In my view large parts of our cen- 
tral shopping areas will eventually 
have to be sealed off from all vehicu- 
lar traffic, if shopping is to be safe and 
pleasant. ‘Today we are much more 
likely to be killed on the road than 
to die of poliomyelitis, and yet the 
slightest sign of an epidemic stops us 
enjoying many an outing which 
would have instructed or pleased us. 
Yet without any hesitation we take 
ourselves shopping into one of the 
real danger spots in the town. 

If we cannot go the whole way in 
achieving a safe centre, if we cannot 
plan our roads underground or in 
cuttings where pedestrians are pro- 
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hibited, if we cannot make the 
motorist walk more than a hundred 
yards, or the buses circulate round 
the centre rather than through it, how 
can we begin to solve this problem? 


Need of Wider Footways 


Firstly we can make some good 
footpaths; not meagre things of 10 
or 12 feet, but really substantial ones 
of 20 or even 30 feet. In no case in a 
central shopping street should the 
footpath be below 18 feet. I believe we 
can never be too generous in this 
respect. In one city having a popula- 
tion of about a quarter of a million the 
local authority wanted the footpath 
in the main square—the prime shop- 
ping area—to be 27 feet wide. Such a 
footpath had never been heard of 
before by the government depart- 
ments concerned and the width pro- 
posed was considered by many to 
be bordering on the fantastic. If you 
walk along that footpath today I 
don’t think you will be left with the 
impression of civic lavishness. 

But wide footpaths, even when 
combined with subways for crossing 
busy roads, can never be the ideal 
solution. We must turn more and 
more to pedestrian shopping streets: 
precincts where shoppers can roam 
about and children play without any 
thought of sudden death or injury; 
squares where natural beauty can 
add its contribution to a pleasant 
shopping expedition; or arcades 
where variety and friendly bustle can 
be induced. Only when we can com- 
pletely separate the human form 
from the mechanical conveyance 
shall weachieve the best in our central 
shopping areas. 


The Child and the Garden 


“The blowing rose is a new event; the garden full of flowers is Eden over 
again to the small Adam; the rain, the ice, the frost, make epochs in his life.”’— 
R. W. Emerson: Essay on ‘Domestic Life.” 
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Legal Notes 
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Local Government 





The reform of local government 
has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion since the war, and it now 
seems likely that an official scheme 
will be produced in the near future. 
In the recent Commons debate on the 
Luton Corporation Bill (which pro- 
posed to give county borough status 
to Luton) Mr Macmillan urged the 
rejection of the Bill on the ground that 
an announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions would be made 
early next session. 

Four local authority associations— 
those representing the counties, the 
urban districts, the rural districts and 
the parishes—have submitted agreed 
proposals to the Minister. Mr Mac- 
millan has sent these proposals to the 
Associations of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, who I understand were present 
at earlier discussions with the other 
four associations but withdrew be- 
cause of differences of opinion. Mr 
Macmillan hopes to have the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporation pro- 
posals shortly. It will then be for 
the Government to decide whether or 
not to bring in a scheme of reform 
and, if so, what. 


Necessity of Public Discussion 


The subject of local government re- 
form is of vital importance to all con- 
cerned with housing and town and 
country planning. It is to be hoped 
that the proposals submitted by the 
four associations, and those of the 
Associations of Municipal Corpora- 
tion, will be published before the 
Government makes up its mind, so 
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that there can be the fullest possible 
public discussion. 


Abuse of Planning Powers 


The Minister has quashed a num- 
ber of conditions imposed by a local 
council in granting planning per- 
mission for the building of a house. 
The site lay at the extreme end of a 
short residential street, and condit- 
ions imposed included the following: 

(i) provision was to be made for 
continuing the street, and the 
front forecourt wall was to be set 
back in line with the forecourt 
wall of the adjoining house. 

(ii) provision was to be made for the 
turning of vehicles by means ofa 
T-shaped turning head immedi- 
ately adjoining the further 
boundary of the site. 

(iii) such turning head to be of such 
dimensions as required by the 
highway authority. 

The Minister considered that con- 
dition (i), read in conjunction with 
(ii), was tantamount to requiring the 
appellant to cede land for road im- 
provement. Such a condition was 
improper. 

As to (ii)—it might be reasonable 
to require the appellant to provide 
turning space within his own bound- 
aries for vehicles visiting his house, 
but it would not be proper to require 
him to provide turning space for the 
use of the general public, as seemed to 
be the intention here. 

Condition (iii) was also improper 
as it left the extent of the obligation to 
be decided by a third party. 


Warning to Authorities 


Local authorities had already been 
warned in circular 58/51 that it 
would be improper to attach con- 
ditions which required land to be 
ceded for road improvements or 
which required the applicant to seek 
the permission of third parties. 

A. E, TELLING 
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PUBLIC CONVENIENCES IN PLANNING 


HE RELATION between town 
| planning and public sanitary 
conveniences appears to be a 
simple one. When, however, one 
looks into the question certain com- 
plications become apparent, and they 
should not be dealt with less skilfully 
because the amount of land required 
is much less than that for industrial or 
residential development. They may 
be examined under four headings: 
(1) the relationship of the site to the 
catchment area; (2) the standard of 
accommodation, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively ; (3) siting in rela- 
tion to adjoining development; and 
(4) making the proximity of the con- 
venience apparent to the stranger. 
Under the first of these headings it 
would be a help if there were some 
yardstick to which one could look for 
guidance. Unfortunately there is 
none, and the position varies so much 
between localities, even among those 
which are similar in character (for 
example; dormitory or residential 
areas and those which have seasonal 
or week-end problems), that no 
statistical help can be obtained from 
the existing provision of facilities. The 
size of the catchment area to be served 
will depend, not so much on density of 
occupation, as on the extent of move- 
ment within the area of residential 
and industrial occupiers and trades- 
men’s vans, and on certain other 
factors such as summer ingress and 
Saturday shopping and_ sporting 
crowds. When there was an all-night 
crowd outside the Oval for the Test 
Match last year the flat-dwellers near 
by were highly indignant at the use to 
which private open spaces were put. 
(This year arrangements have been 
made for notices to be displayed out- 
side the Oval directing people to the 


by DONALD WATSON 


public conveniences nearby). A care- 
ful examination of all the variant 
factors is necessary to determine the 
precise situation desirable for a 
convenience. The principle to be 
aimed at should be ‘small and often”’, 
rather than a magnificent edifice 
attracting crowds from long distances. 


Standards and Requirements 


As to the numerical accommoda- 
tion I would like to suggest a basic 
standard of one “‘place’’, “‘seat’’, 
“unit’’, or whatever you like to call it, 
per 1,000 population. This figure, 
again, has to be examined carefully 
in relation to the variants. It has been 
found, however, in one or two sub- 
urban localities, to be realistic in view 
of the situations at which the facilities 
are required and other social factors. 

Judgment on quality of accommo- 
dation tends to become partly ad- 
ministrative and partly architectural 
in nature, rather than a matter of 
planning. For the present purpose it 
will be sufficient to observe that if 
conveniences are to perform fully 
their planned function they must be 
pleasant to use and must satisfy the 
minimum requirements of health, 
hygiene, and ease. Many existing con- 
veniences fail in all these respects. 
Constant attendance is desirable 
wherever possible, or at least inter- 
mittent visits to discourage wanton 
damage. Means for hand-washing 
are essential, as are facilities for 
women’s requirements and, at such 
places as main road and rail termini, 
facilities for changing and rinsing 
babies’ napkins. 

A convenience is not always sited 
correctly in relation to the adjoining 
development, and this is often due to 
its being added as an afterthought; in 
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other words, not planned. A com- 
munal amenity should not be allowed 
to become a private nuisance. There 
have been instances of irate and em- 
barrassed householders being given 
reductions in assessments because of 
the erection of a public “‘necessary”’. 

The fourth difficulty, that of in- 
dicating the direction of a discreetly 
sited convenience, is more real than is 
often supposed. Surely some happy 
medium could be found between 
plastering the locality with bald 
notices and omitting to give any in- 
dication at all ? One of the difficulties 
is that of nomenclature. The word 
“convenience” is not a particularly 
happy choice. There are about a 
dozen different words used for ladies’ 


A Shambles 


Mr J. D. U. Ward, who wrote of 
“Shambles” in T & CP of December 
1953, may be interested in another 
example at Oakham, the county 
town of Rutland. It is in Colly- 
weston and has tiled roofing oak 
supports. As the photograph shows, 
the Shambles is in poor repair, but 
is now receiving attention. 

Many older residents of the town 
remember buying meat in the market 
place, as well as other goods, so 
Mr Ward’s two first definitions of the 
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accommodation and several for men’s, 
One is not always sure that a “cloak- 
room” will be more than somewhere 
to hang one’s hat. “‘Lavatory”’ is in- 
correct as well as ambiguous. 

There is certainly a need for some 
internationally understood word or 
symbol to assist the stranger and the 
foreigner. The word “toilet”, with 
variations, occurs in many languages, 
and if there could be agreement to use 
it for, and only for, apartments which 
answer nature’s call, much personal 
trouble could be avoided. For an out- 
door directional sign I would suggest 
the letter ‘“T’’ with one side of the 
cross-piece arrow-tipped to point the 
way. This provides scope for design 
in architectural ironmongery. 


at Oakham 


uses of these erections are borne out. 
The Shambles were moved from 
the market place to an adjoining site 
in the courtyard of Oakham Castle, 
and passed into the keeping of the 
County Council of Rutland when 
this building was transferred to them 
by the Lord of the Manor of Oakham. 
The present holder of this title still 
owns the market place, but necessities 
of modern traffic make it unlikely 
that the Shambles will be put back in 
the market. E. L. DE LA RUE 
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Flooring facts... 


The easiest. and cheapest 
type of floor construction 
for all kinds of housing 


is a solid concrete floor 
covered with 


Marley Floor ‘Tiles 





Dry rot is eliminated 

Sub-floor draughts are impossible 

Heat loss is reduced—the house is warmer 
The floor is complete and decorative 
Installation is speedy 

Quality is high: cost low 


There's nothing like- MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Company, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
Cock o” 
wwe LONDON SHOWROOMS AT 


Mate, Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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[International 
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Planning News 





Tracy Augur 

It is a pleasure to hear that Mr 
Tracy Augur, planner of the new 
town of Norris in the Tennessee 
Valley, and former planning consult- 
ant to the TVA, has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Citation of 
the American Institute of Planners. 
Held in respect and affection by a 
wide international circle, Mr Augur 
is one of the most consistent sup- 
porters of the dispersal and new 
towns policy in the USA. He is now 
director of the Urban Targets Divis- 
ion in the Office of Civil Defence in 
Washington. 


Rents in Belgium 

A new study, Le Logement, is an- 
nounced by the Solvay Institute of 
Sociology, Brussels (price 40 francs). 
It deals with the cost of dwelling ac- 
commodation to Belgians, said to 
have risen by 40 per cent since 1948, 
and to amount now to 8 or g per cent 
of the total national product. Aver- 
age rents in the great agglomeration 
are more than 50 per cent above 
those in small rural centres. 


Stockholm’s “New Town” 


Vallingby, ten miles west of Stock- 
holm, is planned as a break-away 
from the mere dormitory. A factory 
area of 2 million square feet is pro- 
vided as well as a local shopping and 
service centre. 


The TCPA Tour in Scandinavia 


Starting from Newcastle on 25 
August, the TCPA tour to Norway 
and Sweden ends at Tilbury on 
13 September. Besides the municipal 


receptions in Bergen and Oslo already 
announced, there will be a reception 
in the Stockholm Town Hall, and in 
that region visits will be paid to 
Vasteras, Gustavsberg, and Uppsala. 
During the final three days there will 
be visits to new planned develop- 
ments and a tour of the harbour, as 
guests of the city. The TCPA party of 
about thirty persons will include Mr 
and Mrs F. J. Osborn, Sir Sydney 
and Lady Littlewood, Col. Robert 
Armstrong, Mr and Mrs G. W. A. 
Miller, Councillor and Mrs John 
Chear, Mr and Mrs Brooks Grundy 
(Corby), Mr S. H. Baker, MTPI, 
Mr A. L. Farman, FRIBA, and Mrs 
Farman, Professor and Mrs Thysse of 
Indonesia, and Mr J. M. Fraser of the 
Singapore Improvement Trust. 


Housing in Iraq 

MrA. M. Chitty, FRIBA, AMTPI, 
has been appointed to advise the 
Government of Iraq on _ housing 
policy. 


New Towns for Vienna? 

A team of twenty-five architects 
and planners from Vienna propose 
to attend the International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress at 
Edinburgh (19-25 September, 1954). 
Following the Congress the Town 
and Country Planning Association, 
through the British Council, have 
been asked to arrange for them a 
study tour of the English new towns 
Many important people from Vienna 
will take part, in the belief that, 
sooner or later, Vienna will be faced 
with the same problems of new 
towns as London. 
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sala. 
a The following one-day tours have been organ- 
slop- . fis 
r, as ized by the Association for the summer months. 
v¢ They are open to members of the TCPA and others 
> IVER . . ‘ 
hei interested in the development of the new towns and 
‘. the location of industrial and housing estates. The 
we i wi . includin 
John cost in each case will be 21s. includ coach 
a journey, lunch and tea, and all gratuities. Details 
Mrs 2 | will be sent upon application to the Secretary, 
rae TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
of the 
WCa2. 
TPE ‘Thursday, 10 June LCC Estates at LANSBURY and HAROLD 
. the HILL, and BASILDON New Town (Essex). 
using The tour will be led by Mr Reginald Stamp, 
Chairman, Housing Committee, London Coun- 
ty Council. The party will inspect a large sew- 
age works under construction in the Basildon 
itects area in addition to housing and factories. 
ypose 
using Wednesday, 14 July WELWYN GARDEN CITY and HATFIELD 
Ss at (Herts) and HARLOW New Town (Essex). 
954): Residential and factory areas, shopping 
fown centres, community centres, schools, etc. 
tion, 
have Wednesday, 15 Sept. Travelling through Runnymede to WINDSOR 
“ma (visit to site of proposed pleasure gardens) tour 
owns of SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE with guide, 
enna and BRACKNELL New Town (Berks). 
that, 
faced 
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SKILL IN COUNTRY WORKSHOPS. 
Report of the Rural Industries Bureau for 
1952-3. Is. 

The Rural Industries Bureau is a 
Government-sponsored agency which 
provides an advisory service for 
country craftsmen. This report makes 
heartening reading. To a large extent 
as a result of the Bureau’s efforts, the 
country smithies are now evolving in- 
to agricultural engineering establish- 
ments. As they become better equip- 
ped and proficient in modern tech- 
niques they find that they can not 
only offer the farmer a competitive 
service for the main agricultural 
machines now in use, but also expand 
along new lines. The same applies to 
woodworking shops which have ex- 
panded into small-scale manufacture 
as they have become mechanized. 
Further, a well-equipped workshop 
appeals to youth and the report re- 
cords an encouraging improvement 
in recruiting for these country in- 
dustries. Boatyards, saddlers, small 
brick fields, Welsh woollen mills, 
basket makers, and master-thatchers, 
among others, have also been helped. 
At a time when rural depopulation is 
a widespread problem this record of 
quiet sound progress in strengthening 
the economy of the countryside in a 
vital sector is of considerable interest. 

G. D. M. BLOCK 


MIDDLESEX. By Sir Clifford Radcliffe. 
Evans Bros. 10s. 6d. 

The original edition of this book 
by the clerk of the Middlesex 
County Council was published in 
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1939 to celebrate the first fifty years of 
the council. This completely revised 
edition, a well-bound and copiously 
illustrated volume, should be pos- 
sessed by all who work or live in 
Middlesex or near it. It begins with 
a valuable summary of the history of 
the county, then describes the es- 
tablishment of the county council, 
and finally deals with the main ser- 
vices. Naturally we are interested 
specially in the section on town and 
country planning. And this is well 
calculated to inform and _ interest 
readers as to planning law and policy 
and the part Middlesex takes in this. 
Only its first section, which credits 
“historians” with the nonsense that 
appears in the first chapters of many 
books on planning, need be disre- 
garded. PHILBOY 


CITY PLANNING IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
By Maurice P. Parkins. University of 
Chicago Press (Cambridge University 
Press). Price not stated. 

This is a most valuable book for 
those who want to know about hous- 
ing and planning in the USSR—and 
what technician or student of welfare 
does not ? It is to me a matter of deep 
regret that international tensions ob- 
struct the exchange of visits between 
professional people that would bene- 
fit all countries in technical know- 
ledge and in some measure promote 
mutual understanding. As things are, 
we must do the best we can by the 
study of the available documents; 
and Mr Parkins has made a superb 
job of his examination of such docu- 
ments and of the evidence from plan- 
ners who have worked in Soviet 
Russia. The material is by no means 
scanty. His well-annotated biblio- 
graphy of 124 pages refers to 800 titles 
and gives clues for following up in- 
numerable others in Russian periodi- 
cals in various libraries. Though he 
says there are gaps, one reader at 
least feels that a pretty clear picture 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON °- WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 75. 10d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 48. od. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 2s. gd. 


TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth 6d. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 6d. 


STARTING A CARAVAN SITE. Notes on the legal require- 
ments for prospective operators 6d. 


MODERN GARDENS by Peter Shepheard £1 175. od. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £1 16s. od. 


SHOPS AND PLANNING. Second Report of the South- 
ampton Survey by Professor Ford and C. 7. Thomas 45. 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block 1s. 6d. 






THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 


ING by William Ashworth LF 33. 
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of Soviet towns and planning emerges. 

It is impossible to summarize the 
book, which is itself a series of sum- 
maries of authoritative documents, 
skilfully referenced and indexed, and 
with fair and lucid comments that 
make it easy and pleasurable to read. 

Three stages in the evolution of 
Soviet planning are distinguished. 
The first, from 1922 to 1931, during 
the period of basic industrialization, 
the building of workers’ settlements 
around new power stations, and 
large housing schemes in Moscow 
and Leningrad, was a period of trial 
and error, with some experiments in 
communal living. The second, 1933- 
44, covered the development of a 
central planning authority and much 
discussion of planning theories, in 
which Marx’s idea of breaking up the 
big cities and disseminating industry 
so widely as to abolish the distinction 
between towns and villages, fell out 
of favour. The ideas of Ebenezer 
Howard, Le Corbusier, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and others were all studied in 
this period, and in the main dis- 
missed as not suited to Russian needs. 
The third stage, 1944/50, was mainly 
concerned with reconstructing the 
many towns and villages destroyed 
in the war; the declared accent now 
is on improving housing and living 
conditions—a colossal task in face of 
the low datum of floor-space per 
family from which it had to start 
and the rapid increase of population. 

If, as I see it, the essential task of 
land-use planning is to reconcile the 
complex requirements of an advanc- 
ing industrial civilization with the 
relatively stable and simple physical 
and space requirements of a good 
domestic life, a very important test of 
its success is the form of housing and 
neighbourhood layout produced. I 
incline to the generalization that the 
measure of effective popular influ- 
ence on governments (which does not 
necessarily imply, or always result 
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from, the western system of voting 
democracy) can be judged from the 
pattern of residential accommoda- 
tion aimed at in public policy. Almost 
everywhere in the world, private or 
owner-occupier housing takes the 
form of free-standing or nearly free- 
standing houses in individual plots; 
and my theory is that the more closely 
public policy is responsive to popular 
demand, the more definitely does 
state-financed housing tend towards 
the same form. If this view is correct, 
the trends of Soviet housing and 
planning policy, over the whole 
period, show, with some fluctuations 
due to the failure to control the flow 
of population to big centres, signs of 
increasing popular influence. 

The ideal of the communal house, 
for example, has faded out entirely. 
The multi-storey block dwelling, up to 
six storeys, still prevails in the centres 
of large cities; but Mr Parkin quotes, 
“the trend is now definitely towards 
one- and two-storey houses, which is in 
accord with traditional Russian struc- 
ture”. (Even as late as 1937 there 
were only 10} per cent of dwellings 
over four storeys in the cities of the 
RSFSR, apart from Leningrad and 
Moscow, where there were 39 per 
cent. And with the same exceptions, 
754 per cent were of one and two 
storeys). The super-block, with neigh- 
bourhood facilities, is now the basic 
planning unit. There is an aim to stop 
the excessive growth of cities. For 
their internal rearrangement the pat- 
tern aimed at is the familiar density 
pyramid, with high density dwellings 
in the centres, rapid transit to the 
suburbs, where one- and two-storey 
dwellings will prevail, and some 
movement of central industry—not to 
detached new towns, but to the city 
outskirts. I seem to see here, as I see 
in the USA and other countries, the 
same expression of popular demand 
within the same limits of popular 
imagination, F. J. OSBORN 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the 
Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 

RICHARO 3 

COSTALIN Buiving & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
LIMITED 

DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624) 








